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KAMITZ PROPOSES EFTA ACTION COMMITTEE 

Dr. Kamitz, president of the Austrian National Bank 
spoke in the opening discussion of the recent Conference 
of the European Free Trade Association in London on the 
current status of integration efforts. He was of the view that 
integration may be tried according to a number of precedents, 
perhaps according to the rules of a customs union. Dr. Kamitz 
proposed the creation of an EFTA action committee with 
the task of developing ways and means of integration and 
familiarizing world opinion with the importance of such 
steps. He added his belief that the EFTA should make up 
for lost time in acquainting the people at large with the 
goals of the organization. 

Dr. Kamitz said that a pessimistic view of integration 
was hardly correct, because intellectual presuppositions 
had changed. The principle of an international division of 
the necessary work was now generally acknowledged, he 
declared. The present existence of both European Economic 
Community and the EFTA was an interim arrangement, he 
said. A broadening of these organizations into general Eu- 
ropean cooperation must be the final goal, he added. He 
pointed out that liberality in goods exchange, capital traf- 
fic, labor exchange and other economic factors was of ut- 
most importance. 

He felt that economic integration should not necessa- 
rily be connected with political integration. A sharp divi- 
sion might even facilitate negotiations, Dr. Kamitz said. 
He warned of any efforts to solve the problem which would 
leave the neutral nations out in the cold. The results would 
be another division of the OEEC (Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation). The immedigte goals hould be Eu- 
rope’s economic unification, Dr. Kamitz stated. The United 
States and Canada could be included in the cooperative 
endeavor at a later stage, he said. He also called for stronger 
consideration of Britain’s connections with the European 
continent as an important contribution toward European 
economic integration. 

Dr. Kamitz suggested that ways be found to make pos- 
sible discussions among all European states concerned in 
this endeavor. Such parleys, he said, were possible within 
the framework of the existing organizations, such as the 
OEEC, or the admission of the EEC as a unit in the EFTA. 
In such a framework, the EEC could continue its integration 
and, in addition, realize its political goals while a member 
of the EFTA the same as every other country. 


AUSTRIA DEMANDS SUSPENSION OF NUCLEAR TESTS 

Austria, India and Sweden placed a resolution before 
the XV. General Assembly of the United Nations, urging 
agreement on the prohibition of nuclear and thermo-nuclear 
weapons test. 

The resolution notes ‘‘with satisfaction that further 
progress with regards to such an agreement has been achieved 
at the negotiations in Geneva since the fourteenth General 
Assembly and that the States concerned have voluntarily 
suspended such tests since the autumn of 1958’’. 

It urges the Atomic Powers ‘‘to seek a solution for the 
few remaining questions so that the conclusion of the agree- 
ment will be achieved at an early date’’. 

The resolution finally appeals to the States concerned 
‘‘to continue their present voluntarily suspension of the 
testing of nuclear weapons’’. 

The General Assembly is expected to deal with the 
resolution some time next month. 


AUSTRIA HONORS DR. CARLETON SMITH 

Dr. Carleton Smith, noted lecturer and president of the 
National Arts Foundation, received on Nov. 22. the Great 
Medal of Honor of Austria by Austrian Ambassador Wil- 
fried Platzer. 

The award was conferred by Austrian President Adolf 
Schaerf for ‘‘distinguished cultural contributions to the 
people of Austria and indeed to the whole civilized world.’’ 
It was presented by Dr. Platzer at a luncheon honoring 
Dr. and Mrs. Smith. 

The Ambassador said Austria considered Dr. Smith a 
‘‘devoted friend’’ and thanked him particularly for his work 
in the bleak post-war years in helping to preserve the world- 
renowned Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, through shipments 
of food, medicines and other necessities. 

During the grim days of 1945 and 1946, after the bombs 
had stopped raining on Hitler’s teritory, Dr. Smith was 
President Truman’s personal representative in aiding Eu- 
ropean cultural survival. 

‘“‘But he was already - even before the second World 
War - very helpful to the Salzburg Festival, making it better 
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known to the American public,”’ Dr. Platzer noted. 

The Ambassador also praised Dr. Smith for his post 
war help in ‘‘finding some of the very valuable Mozart doc- 
uments which disappeared during the war.’’ 

Mozart Lovers Grateful 

‘*All Mozart lovers,’’he said, ‘‘are grateful forhis efforts 
in finding the priceless lost documents.”’ 

From 1946 until four years ago, Dr. Smith, who is fifty 
and lives in New York, led the Foundation’s search in Ger- 
many and Austria for priceless autograph manuscripts scat- 
tered from their pre-war depositories in libraries, museums 
and the publishing firm of Brietkopf & Haertel, in Vienna. 
Some were carried off by Hitler’s Nazi culture-seekers, 
some by American G.I.s and some by Red Army troops who 
who occupied part of Austria. 

By means of prolonged and painstaking negotiations 
with the Russians, by rewards offered to Americans who 
had removed these treasures and through other efforts, he 
and his associates located more than 10,000 such manuscripts. 


ONCE UPON A TIME: 
AUSTRIA HELPED THE UNITED STATES. 


The assertion that Austria once went to bat for the 
United States may sound strange to the citizens of a country 
which helped the small Alpine Republic of Austria gener- 
ously after World War II and thus smoothed its way to eco- 
nomic recovery and progress. Yet it is true that at one time 
Austria carried out a very effective assistance operation 
for the United States. And below are the facts -- forgotten 
though they may have been. 

It is an Austrian characteristic -- and perhaps notits 
worst -- not to make much ado about a good deed. And so, 
no Austrian statesman has ever mentioned this story in his 
expressions of gratitude to the U.S., and no newspaper in 
Vienna ever recalled that more than a hundred years ago 
Austria started a large-scale assistance program for the 
U.S. during the course of which millions of gold crowns and 
shiploads of free goods -- as precursors so-to-say of CARE 
packages -- went from the old monarchy on the Danube to 
the New World. 

Although this operation lasted more than 80 years and 
came to an end only at the beginning of the first World War, 
the name and title of ‘‘Leopoldinen-Stiftung’’ (Leopoldine’s 
Foundation) will hardly mean anything to Americans. Yet, 
this foundation, created by Emperor Francis I on the urgent 
request of American authorities, has played a prominent 
part in the history of emigrant care, in the church history 
of the U.S. and in missionary work among the Indians. It 
has made possible the construction of more than 400 churches 
in the United States and financed the assignment of hun- 
dreds of missionaries in the U.S. to care for immigrants as 
well as the Indians tribes. 

The foundation which bore the name of the daughter of 
Francis I, the later Empress Leopoldine of Brazil, was 
supported by Austrian Catholics who contributed a kreuzer 
weekly toward its goals. How impressive the work was which 


these kreuzers made possible is borne out by the fact that 
during the first 25 years of the foundation’s existance 
churches were built in these cities: Cincinnati, Detroit, 
New York, Monroe, Milwaukee, Westphalia, Madison, St. 
Louis, Zanesville, Harville, Boston, Chicago, Baltimore, 
Grand River, Jasper, New Orleans, Columbus, Quincey, 
St. Norbert, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Teptopolis, Syracuse, Dor- 
chester, Kewannes and Richmond. 
SPIRITUAL CARE FOR INDIANS 

Next to care for immigrants, spiritual care for the In- 
dians was one of the main tasks of the Leopoldine Founda- 
tion. It sent its missionaries to practically all tribes in 
order to convert them to Christianity. Considerable money 
was spent in the creation of religious literature for the 
Indians, quite a job if the variety of Indian dialects are con- 
sidered. As an example of this type of work, the Austrian 
National Library in Vienna has in its collection two copies 
of the so-called Mik-Mak catechism which was written by 
Father Christian Kauders in the language of the Mik-Mak 
Indians and printed by the Imperial Austrian Government 
Printing Office. These two copies today are a bibliophile 
rarity of inestimable value since the entire edition was lost 
en route to the United States when the freighter carrying 
the books went down in a storm. 

The Leopoldine Foundation (which so symbolically 
ended its activities at a time when the U.S. began its great 
ascent toward becoming a world power and when the old 
Austrian monarchy showed the first signs of falling apart) 
was never a tool of Austrian politics but merely an acknowl- 
edgement of Austria’s willingness to help. But that did not 
protect it against suspicions that it was serving political 
ends. In 1834, the New York Observer printed a sesies of 
articles whose author concluded from the interest which the 
emperor, the-court and the state took in the Foundation that 
Austria was pursuing goals of power politics. A year later, 
it was no less a personage than the inventor of the telegraph, 
Samuel F.G. Morse, who voiced similar thoughts in a bro 
chure entitled ‘‘Imminent Danger to the Free Institutions 
of the United States Immigration.’’ Morse’s fears proved 
completely unfounded; the Austrian assistance operation 
retained its charitable character to the very end. 

Altogether the Leopoldine Foundation expended the 
amount of 4,257,614 gold crowns in the United States -- 
quite a sum if the exchange value of the Austrian crown of 
that time is considered and quite a testimonial for the sac- 
rifices of the Austrian people. 


DR. GAGNON OF CANADA APPOINTED 
IAEA TRAINING CHIEF 
Sterling Cole, director general of the International 


Atomic Energy Agency announced in Vienna, seat of the 
IAEA, the appointment of Canadian chemist Paul E. Gagnon 
as director of the IAEA’s Division of Exchange and Training 
of Scientists and Experts. 

Dr. Gagnon, 59, has been associated with Laval Uni- 
versity, Quebec, since 1921. In 1940, he was promoted to 
governor of the University and dean of the Graduate School. 
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MORE AND MORE AMERICANS SPEND 
VACATIONS IN AUSTRIA 

Altogether 172,136 Americans spent their holidays in 
Austria during the period from January 1 to August 31, 1960. 
Compared with the same period of the previous year, this 
figure shows an increase of about 29,000 or 20%. The tour- 
ists from the U.S. went generally to Salzburg, Vienna and 
the Tyrol. 

During the period under review, Austria hosted 5,581,682 
tourists from the Federal Republic of Germany, 437,062 
from Great Britain, 314,014 from France, 271,925 from the 
Netherlands and 110,184 from Italy. 

The total number of foreign tourists amounted to 7,362,720 
during the first eight months of 1960. It was higher by 912,000 
than during the corresponding period of 1959. In this con- 
nection, it might be noteworthy to call attention to the fact 
that Austria has only seven million inhabitants. 


U.S. IS AUSTRIA'S BEST BICYCLE CUSTOMER 

During 1959, Austria exported altogether 77,107 motor- 
less vehicles to the United States. Their value totaled 
$1.7 million. These exports amounted to 93.6% of Austria’s 
bicycle exports. 


SCIENCE AND THE ARTS 


PEACE MONUMENT FOR MARIAZELL 

A great new project for the town of Mariazell -- the 
erection of an international peace monument -- was recently 
proposed by P. Beda, administrator of the international shrine 
at Mariazell. After the two world wars, Mariazell, originally 
the shrine of the Danubian countries, turned into an equally 
important international shrine. The plan for an international 
peace monument came into existance when the major of Hiro- 
shima sent to Mariazell an urn containing earth from the 
graves of the victims of the first atom bomb. Since that 
time, earth has been collected from numerous military ceme- 
taries of the second world war. Among the urns are those 
containing earth from the graves of the victims of the 20th 
July, military cemetaries in Holland, Luxembourg and Poland 
and from the graves of the Dachau concentration camp. The 
urns have been placed in niches in the sidewalls of the 
Basilica. An urn with earth from Golgatha will be placed 
in front of the medieval cross in St. Michael’s Chapel which 
is dedicated to the memory of the missing. 


DR. HANS GOEDICKE TO LECTURE AT JOHNS HOPKINS. 

The Viennese archeologist Dr. Hans Goedicke has 
been appointed to the chair of Aegypotology at the Johns 
Hopkins University at Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN PREMIERE OF AUSTRIAN PLAY 

‘‘Joan of Arc’’ by Austrian author Max Mell will have 
its U.S. premiere in the Little Theatre at Texas Christian 
University at Fort Worth next fall. 

Dr. Walter R. Vollbach, chairman of the college’s de- 
Partment of theatre arts, has arranged the presentation. 

Mrs. Raiberto Comini, of Southern Methodist University 
is preparing the English translation. 


VIENNA SYMPHONIC ORCHESTRA 6 YEARS OLD 

The Vienna Symphonic Orchestra which along withthe 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra is among the world’s best- 
known musical organizations,celebrates its 60th anniver- 
sary this month. Unlike the Philharmonic, the Symphonic 
devotes its efforts principally to the presentation of con 
temporary music. 

Its present musical director, Wolfgang Sawallisch, 
assumed his post last September 1. The orchestra was found- 
ed by the Vienna Konzertverein in the spring of 1900. For 
the first 25 years of its existence it was directed and con- 
ducted by the world-famous Ferdinand Loewe. It was during 
Loewe’s artistic management that ‘‘pop concerts’’ were 
introduced on a twice-a-week basis. Also, under his leader- 
ship, the orchestra undertook the first known concert tours. 
The organization played engagements in all the countries 
then belonging to the Austrian monarchy as well as in North- 
ern Italy and South Germany. During the summer season, 
the orchestra regularly played in the Bavarian resort of 
Kissingen. The Vienna Konzertverein also introduced new 
ideas, such as special concerts for workers and high school 
students. Loewe was further responsible for the establish- 
ment of so-called historical concerts which endeavored to 
illustrate the development of music through the centuries. 


With the outbreak of World War I, the Konzertverein’s 
situation became difficult when many of its members joined 
the call to arms. As a result the Konzertverein Orchestra 
joined with the then existing Vienna Tonkuenstler Orchestra 
under a new name: The Vienna Symphony Orchestra. 

A long list of prominent conductors became intimately 
associated with the Symphonic, among them Wilhelm Furt- 
waengler, Clemens Kraus, Hermann Abendroth, Hans Knap- 
pertsbusch, Bruno Walter and Richard Strauss. 

In 1932, the orchestra was again reorganized and re- 
named the Vienna Symphonic Orchestra under the direction 
of Wilhelm Kabasta. Under his leadership the orchestra 
achieved its present international reputation, going on con- 
cert tours abroad, giving representative concerts and of- 
fering numerous premiere performances of contemporary 
works. Kabasta’s era is marked, among other performances, 
by the first presentation of works by Franz Schmidt, such as 
that composer’s Fourth Symphony and the oratorio ‘‘Das 
Buch mit sieben Siegeln’’ (The Book with Seven Seals.) 


Hitlers occupation of Austria and the subsequent second 
World War temporarily impeded the regular activities of the 
Symphonic, But as early as in the fall of 1945, the orchestra 
made its triumphant return to the regular concert stage in 
Vienna, under the direction of Josef Krips. In the years that 
followed, the Symphonic became one of the great Austrian 
orchestras, along with the Vienna Philharmonic. During the 
annual Vienna Festival Weeks and at the International Music 
Festival of the Vienna Konzerthaus Society, it plays a major 
role in the presentations of musical works. 

During the early 1950s, the orchestra scored major 
successes under the leadership of Herbert von Karajan. 
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prize example of the art of carriage building and the luxury 


just described. It is a baroque coach which served the Habs- the 
burg monarchs atsolemn ceremonies. Emperor Francis Joseph tol 
and Empress Elizabeth used it on their return to the Imperial not 
Castle following their wedding ceremony in the Vienna Ca- we 
thedral. It was made use of for the last time when the last tai 
of the Habsburgs monarchs, Emperor Charles, wascrowned is 
king of Hungary in Budapest in 1916. The wooden parts of (1' 
the carriage are decorated richly in late baroque style. The the 
Luxury Carriage drawn by a team of eight horses. upper part of the coach is completely enclosed in glass, and col 
inisieianaililiasn iain sin tiidies ini aieie amiiiiien oie the lower portion is decorated with allegorical and mytholo- of 
its variety and completeness probably the largest in the aco : aintings by the baroque artist Frans Xaver Wager ee 
world --is housed in Vienna’s Castle Schoenbrunn. The , “a 
permanent exhibition, called ‘‘Wagenburg’’ (Castle of Coach- The luxurious interior shows rice gold embroidery on ’ 
es), is situated on the land tracts of the one-time Winter red velvet. The metal trim of the carriage is also richly de- ets 
Renting Aandous Gad.the teemes effieiel athlon, corated and the metal used was gilded bronze. The coach the 
The collection is so varied and ali-encompassing that was drawn by a team of eight horses. Their harnesses were wel 
expert and amateur alike may readily obtain a historical covered with velvet, embroidered with gold. « 
picture of the vehicle pool of a European court during the This coach of coaches is not, however, the only example 7 
period between 1690 and 1918, or from the baroque era to of baroque coach building. Numerous other carriages of the 
the end of the horse-drawn coach as a means of transpor- era are also on exhibit and give the visitor an opportunity “ 
tation. to compare. ar¢ 
But besides the coaches used by courts, the collection Baroque coaches, rococo coaches, Empire coaches, + 
also contains carriages of the high nobility of the old Austro- Biedermeier coaches and classicist coaches may be viewed. cog 
Hungarian monarchy and complete saddle and equipment rooms. And the European art directions between 1770 and 1850 are 
The visitor’s eye is caught first by the luxury and gala also represented with more than just a sampling. Thus, we mor 
carriages. These beautiful and costly coaches were built find here the carriage used by Emperor Napoleon when he yon 
after designs of important artists and decorated with rich travelled to the Cathedral of Monza in Northern Italy, not pom 
ornaments, painted with coats of arms and emblems, and far from Milan, where he placed the iron crown of Lombardy 
gilded. Often they boast paintings on their outer sidewalls. on his head. - — 
The interior decor usually is a sea of velvet and silk, gold As the imperial coach represents a product of the vo- = 
embroidery, lace edging and golden tassels. Europe’s luptuous phantasy of the baroque artist, so the carriage of os 
princely courts tried to outdo each other in the luxury of Napoleon is an expression of the epoch of austerity, fostered Ba 
their carriages. Thus, it should be no surprise that such by the great Corsican. Decorative motives of laurel leaves, Not 
carriages cost many times the price of present-day luxury thin gilded fluting and painted friezes are the frugal or- firs 
limousines. naments of the carriage body. The interior is in black velvet, re 


The so-called imperial coach of the Vienna court is a 





Emperor Francis Joseph's official coach. 





enlivened with some gold embroidery. 
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The Imperial Carriage. 
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TIONE HORSE DRAWN LUXURY CARRIAGES 











Even though these luxury and state coaches represent 
the top efforts of the coach building trade of the era, the his- 
torical importance of the utility coach of the period should 
not be underestimated. For the simple reason that there 
were SO many more of them, the Schoenbrunn exhibit con- 
tains more examples of this type of carriage. Among them 
is the so-called carousel coach of Empress Maria Theresa 
(1740-1780). It derived its name from the decoration used: 
the wooden parts were richly ornamented with shell-like 
contraptions. Even the interior was fashioned in the form 
of a shell, upholstered in red velvet. Coaches of this kind 
served to take courtiers to the dances held at the Imperial 
Riding Academy. En route, the vehicles would travel in 
‘“‘quadrille,’’ accompanied by the sound of drums and trump- 
ets. In wintertime, these amusing games which represented 
the last remainders of the knightly jousts of the Middle Ages 
were transferred into the great court of the Castle. Instead 
of coaches, sleds were used, similarly equipped as the 
carriages. 

The exhibit features an unbroken line of utility car- 
riages used during the last 100 years of the Habsburg mon- 
archy: carriages used for just riding or taking the air, car- 
riages driven by their owners rather than coachmen, hunting 
coaches, and women’s carriages. 

The traveling coaches used by the Austrian court a- 
mounted to about two thirds of its carriage pool. The great 
need for so many carriages is easily understandable if the 
numerous occasions for travel on the part of couriers, of- 
ficials and court functionaries are considered. Of course, 
many of the coaches no longer exist. But among those on 
exhibit is one travel coach used by young Emperor Francis 
Joseph on a three-day trip from Vienna to Possenhofen, 
Bavaria, to visit his fiancee, the later Empress Elizabeth. 
Not to be forgotten among the utility coach exhibits are some 
first-class specimens of the mail coach, used by the Austro- 
Hungarian Postal Service for passengers and mail alike. 
This type of carriage was invented in England late in the 





Child's ‘‘Phaeton’’ which belonged to the King of Rome. 





Contemporary painting of Emperor Francis | and 
Empress Caroline Augusta in their ‘‘ordinary."’ 
18th century and was adopted in practically all European 
states. 

Carriages for daily use and special affairs which were 
built in the 1860s for Emperor Francis Joseph complete the 
collection of utility vehicles. The Master of Horses who was 
in charge of the entire carriage pool as well as of the horses 
that pulled the cars had proper nomenclature for each and 
every type of vehicle. Among them were the so-called per- 
sonal carriages, limited for use by members of the imperial 
family -- the emperor himself, the archdukes and their high- 
born womenfolk. Their carriages were provided with broad 
stripes of gold on the spokes and rims of the wheels so that 
the high rank of the passengers may be seen from afar. The 
courtiers followed in so-called suite wagons, made easily 
indentifiable by green stripes on the spokes and rims. Eti- 
quette made it mandatory that the emperor’s coach be drawn 
by a team of eight horses, the archdukes’ coaches by teams 
of six horses. Then there were a number of coaches used 
for semi-official festivities; these had no driver’s seats and 
the horses were driven by a jockey riding on the lead horse. 
For ordinary use, the people of the court used ‘‘ordinary”’’ 
coaches, drawn by just two horses, and closed one-horse 
carriages such as may still be seen in Vienna once in a 
while. Old Francis Joseph drove in one of the ordinaries 
during the later days of his life whenever he had to go to the 
Castle on some official business. (Continued on page 6) 
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Driverless carriage -- jokeys did the “‘steering."’ 


pow es « é 


A number of children’s coaches recalls that the House 
of Habsburg had a wealth of small folk. On exhibit is the 
beautiful child’s ‘‘phaeton’’ of the Duke of Reichstadt, only 
son of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

But the Master of Horses took care not only of the living 
Habsburgs. The Schoenbrunn stables also had two special 
carriages, the use of which was limited to the office of 
hearses. They transferred the mortal remains of members of 
the imperial family to the Capuchin Tomb, the family plot 
of the Austrian dynasty. The uncrowned members of the 
family were driven to their last resting place in the red 
hearse which was decorated with climbing roses, and had a 
red velvet covered interior. Austria’s dead rulers were driven 
to the tomb in the black hearse. It was last used when Em- 
peror Francis Joseph died in 1916. 


An important part of the Wagenburg’s exhibits may be 
found in the saddle room which contains a rich variety of 
harnesses and riding and carriage equipment. Among the 
articles is practically everything in that line from a gold- 
embroidered baroque velvet harness to a richly inlaid leather 
harness used at the turn of the century. More than 100 horse 
blankets -- gold-embroidered and inlaid with pearls -- are 
housed in the saddle room. Among its treasures are the 
complete trappings used at the coronation of the last Holy 
Roman emperor, Francis [I, in 1792 in Frankfurt-on-Main. 
There, too, are the trappings used by Emperor Francis Jo- 
seph in 1867 in Budapest when he was crowned king of 
Hungary. Among the equipment are several beautiful velvet 
horse blankets, with bells attached. These were used during 
the winter when the horses were dressed up. The bells were 
not only of the single-tone variety; many had three or four 
tones. 

During the second world war, the Schoenbrunn exhibit 
was badly damaged. But in the years following the war, 
great efforts connected with great expense succeeded in 
restoring the carriages and equipment to all their original 
beauty. It took eighteen months alone to bring the imperial 
carriage back to ‘‘life.’’ 


SALZBURG FESTIVAL PERFORMANCES TO BE 
BROADCAST BY 43 STATIONS IN U.S., CANADA, 
WEST INDIES. 
The following radio stations currently broadcast the pro- 
grams of this year’s Salzburg Festival: 
WGH — Newport News, Va. 
KNFM — Midland, Texas 
WUOT — Knoxville, Tenn. 
KJML — Sacramento, Cal. 
WDFM — University Park, Pa. 
KHFM — Albuquerque, N.M. 
WLVL — Louisville, Ky. 
WBAL — Baltimore, Md. 
WUOM — Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Trinidad Broad. Corp., — B.W.I. 
KWSC — Pullman, Wash. 
WFMT — Chicago, III. 
WCCC — Hartford, Conn. 
WMOU — Berlin, N.H. 
KUSD — Vermillion, S.D. 
CKVL — Verdun, Canada 
WERE — Cleveland, Ohio 
WFIU — Bloomington, Ind. 
WVCG — Coral Gables, Fla. 
WJR — Detroit, Mich. 
WF'BM — Indianapolis, Ind. 
WFMR — Milwaukee, Wis. 
WSB — Atlanta, Ga. 
WNYC — New York, N.Y. 
KXTR — Merriam, Kan. 
WPFM — Providence, R.I. 
KPFA — Berkeley, Cal. 
WCRB — Boston, Mass. 
WAHR — Huntsville, Ala. 
WKAR — East Lansing, Mich. 
KDUO — Riverside, Cal. 
WSUI — Iowa City, lowa 
KFMQ — Lincoln, Neb. 
CKUA — Edmonton, Canada 
KWPC — Muscatine, Iowa 
-~KTHS — Little Rock, Ark. 
WGVC — Cincinnati, Ohio 
KHMS —El Paso, Texas 
WBAI — New York, N.Y. 
WOSU — Columbus, Ohio 
WFLN — Philadelphia, Pa. 
WHYY — Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jamaica Broad. Corp. 

The transmission of the opera and concert performances 
of the Salzburg Festival as well as those of the 1960 Vienna 
Festival Weeks (see AUSTRIAN INFORMATION, Sept. 17, 
1960) was arranged through the National Educational Televi- 


sion and Radio Center), New York, N.Y. 








The Gilded Carousel Coach of Empress Maria Theresa. 
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VIENNA OCTET TO TOUR U.S.A. 

The world famous Vienna Octet will start its third Amer- 
ican tour early next January. 

This group of eminent Viennese musicians includes: 
Anton Fietz, first violin; Philipp Matheis, second violin; 
Guenther Breitenbach, viola; Nikolaus Huebner, cello; Jo- 
hann Krump, double bass; Alfred Boskowsky, clarinet; Ru- 
dolf Hanzl, bassoon; and Josef Veleba, french horn. 

Their first concert appearance in 1947 at the Lucerne 
Festival and their subsequent success was such that touring 
invitations came immediately from virtually all the countries 
of Europe and consequently also from the United States and 
other parts of the world. 

Masterworks of their 1961 program will include: Diver- 
timento in G major for String quintet by Michael Haydn, Cla- 
rinet Quintet in A major by Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, and 
Octet in F major, Opus 166, by Franz Schubert. 

The Octet’s American Schedule is as follows: 


Jan. 8. Groton, Mass. 6. Gambier, Ohio 
9. Storrs, Conn. 8. Indianapolis, Ind. 
10. New London, Conn. 10. Chicago, Ill. 
11. Springfield, Mass. 11. Louisville, Kent. 
12. Schenectady, N.Y. 12. Munzie, Ind. 
13. Swarthmore, Pa. 14. Buffallo, N.Y. 
15. State College, Pa. 15. Syracuse, N.Y. 
19. Baltimore, Md. 17.18.19. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
20. Richmond, Va. 21. East Lansing, Mich. 
21. Durham, N.C. 24. New York, N.Y. 
24. Augusta, Ga. 28. Burlington, Vt. 


26. Miami, Fla. 
27. Winter Park, Fla. 

Feb. 1. Roslyn, L.I. 
3. Washington, D.C. 
5. Cincinnati, Ohio 


March 2. Montreal, Canada 
New York, N.Y. 
New York, N.Y. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Lakeville, Conn. 


eye 


VIENNA ART MUSEUMS USE NEW DISPLAY IDEAS 

The use of new exhibition techniques in two Viennese 
museums has changed traditional habits of museum-going. 

A new building which houses the historical museum of 
the city of Vienna on the Karlsplatz represents the last 
word in museum design without eccentricity. 

Glass walls permit exhibits to be examined in natural 
light. Semi-partitions extensively employed with unobtrusive 
artificial lighting further enhance visual enjoyment. The 
continuity of the entire exhibition is so logical that the 
visitor readily achieves a comprehensive impression of 
Vienna’s history and culture without undue effort or waste 
of time. 

The unique treasures of the museum include the world’s 
finest collection of Gothic cathedral sculpture. 

Continuity and the latest technical advancement also 
enhance the effectiveness of the rearranged collection in 
the Kunsthistorisches (Art History) Museum. 

Many of the matchless Durers, Breughels, Velasquez 
portraits, and Venetian masters of the Renaissance are ar- 
tanged in small half-alcoves, or are so spaced that onlya 
few persons at a time may study them. Some of the Durers 
are placed on free standing pedestals to be viewed from 
Various angles for full effect. 





The Styrian capital of Graz can boast of more medieval arms 
than any other city in the world. The collection of 15th, 16th 
and 17th century weaponry and suits of armor in the local 
Zeughaus (armory) could equip an army of 30,000 men. 


MARTIN RICH ACCLAIMED IN VIENNA 

New York conductor Martin Rich, who recently made 
his Debut in Vienna conducting the city’s Tonkuenstler- 
Orchester, was cited by the local press for his excellent 
baton technique. 


‘Die Presse said:’’ Martin Rich conducted with clear and 
sweeping movements. His interpretation of the Eroica left 
all in all a very good impression. His tempi were on the 
fast side, as is the custom in the USA, but he built the 
whole work with a keen awareness of its structure. Espe- 
cially in the first movement we liked his interpretation which 
combined clarity and lucidity with sweep and temperament.’’ 

The following quotation is from Neues Oesterreich: 
‘*The conductor had chosen as the main work of his program 
as exacting a piece as the Eroica. Although reading the 
whole first movement with impetuous drive Martin Rich re- 
mained conscious of every detail. The strong heroic accents 
did not appear artificially added but as logical consequence 
of the symphonic development. His performance in the Fu- 
neral March was remarkable. Scherzo and Finale maintained 
the same high level. There was cordial applause in the well- 
attended Grosser Musikvereinssaal.’’ 
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